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dimensions.   Our engineers devote their attention chiefly to the study
of methods of destruction."

CHINESE  AERIAL   EXPLORATION

In answer to a query as to whether the Chinese could guide balloons
at will, the mandarin said: " Not altogether; but it is seldom that the
captain does not follow his proposed route, and return within a given
period. This is effected chiefly by a knowledge of the atmospheric
currents, and of the meteorological circumstances that change their
direction. The knowledge of the winds is a science that is enriched by
daily observations. The Celestial Empire possesses a great number of
observatories, which send their reports of the currents at the various
heights to the captains of aerostats, who are guided accordingly."            ^

The mandarin went on to tell of the State aerial flotilla, the main
object of which was scientific research. " There is not," he says, ** one
of our mountains that has not been explored by Chinese savants by means
of these aerostats. There are many narratives of voyages far to the
south, but their progress has been stopped by the excessive heat. An
excursion has even been projected to the Pole."

When asked why Chinese aeronauts had never visited Europe, he ;
replied:

"Your little country is hardly worth the trouble. Barbarians . . *
are not esteemed by our Government, who are certain the Chinese
would only import pernicious ideas from Europe. Aeronauts are
forbidden ... to visit that small agglomeration of evil-disposed and
righting men."

ARRIVAL   OF   THE   DIRIGIBLE

The first balloon that was completely navigable, that is, the first
" airship " in the modern sense, was produced by a French engineer,
Henri Giffard (1825-1882), in 1852. Fitted with a three-horse-power
steam engine, it was 144 ft. long and had a maximum diameter of 40 fk
The first flight of this airship was from Paris to Trappes.

Giffard constructed a longer and narrower airship a few years latter.
It crashed on its trial trip, but neither the inventor nor his companion
was seriously injured. After this accident Giffard's airship plans,
though displaying great ingenuity, became over-ambitious. He designed
a craft that was to be 1,970 ft* long, to have a diameter of 98 ft., and
to contain 7,800,000 cubic feet of gas. It was to have an engine weighing,
thirty tons and capable of driving it at forty miles per hour.
to say, this scheme came to nothing.                               *

During the second half of the igth century many n^^^
were produced but none was really successful, mainly be<|lbe#ie
engine was too cumbersome as a source of power. Whcn^ m tbe tfosif^
years of the century, fairly reliable internal combttstip^4^a^S;fe^^?
to be produced, it became possible to construct us$M ^si||>sU 7, *

In the summer of IQOO, Count F. ,yoa ^pp^i-^^^^^' first

